ON  MY  WAY

they had drawn on the prostrate body of Poland a century before.

At the German border, in the dead of night, carrying all our
belongings above our heads, we waded across a chilly, shallow
lake. When we stepped ashore we stood dripping on the inhos-
pitable soil of the Kaiser.

The immigration officials at the border town of Mislevitch put
us through de-lousing steam baths and health examinations and
then shipped us to Hamburg, to dump us into barracks, where
we lived for three weeks, sleeping in our clothes on the hard
wooden floor, our scanty possessions for a pillow. In the morning
thin coffee was poured out for us, and rolls handed around. In
the evening big kettles of unsavory soup were carried in.

I suppose that barracks still stands, unless, like many other
symbols of an ugly past, it has been blasted by the bombs of the
United Nations. I know it still stood in 1931 because in that year
I was, in Hamburg to meet Yasha Yushny, the genial master of
ceremonies of the little Russian revue, The Bluebird. The show
was neither a great contribution to theatrical history nor a good
financial enterprise, but it gave me my wife, Emma, and I am
amply rewarded.

From the Kaiser's excellent hotel our group of immigrants,
swelled now to a considerable number from other lands of Eastern
and Central Europe, were at last ferried across Hamburg's busy
harbor to a broad-beamed tub called the Graf Wildersee, and
poured into the hold. I slept miserably in a hammock on that
rocking, pitching little 6,000-ton washtub, in air reeking of tar,
herring and unwashed, seasick humanity, for twenty-three nights.
And then I stepped ashore at Castle Garden.

On that morning in May, 1906,1 looked at New York for the
first time. Tired, ill-fed, bulky with my two heavy hampers of
clothes and my goose-feather pillow, I put regret behind me and
thought about my next step, I had relatives in Brooklyn, and
relatives in Philadelphia. Brooklyn was nearer; perhaps that was
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